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506 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 

James L. Bowes. Notes on Shippo. A Sequel to Japanese Enamels. 
Large 8vo., pp. xji-109. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, 1895. 

This charmingly printed little volume forms a sequel to the author's 
Japanese Enamels published in 1884. After giving a resume of that 
volume he proceeds to give additional historical material based upon 
original traditions and records. The term Shippo is used to designate 
the Seven Precious Things, namely, gold, silver, emerald, coral, agate, 
crystal and pearl, but is used in a wider sense for polychromatic 
enamels in general. The earliest example of Shippo in Japan is a 
mirror said to have belonged to Emperor Shomu, w^hose reign com- 
menced 724 A. j>. Although the evidence for the date of this mirror 
is not conclusive it is admitted by Professor Kurokawa, who compiled 
the official work known as Kogei Shirio, and by other authorities to 
lie the earliest known example of Japanese Shippo. The mirror is 
still preserved in the Imperial Treasure House at Nara and students 
of Japanese art will be grateful to Mr. Bowes for the excellent repro- 
duction of it here given. The second object described and figured is 
the Origoto of Chomei, a Japanese harp referred somewhat doubtfully 
to the second half of the xii century. From the xv and xvi centuries 
to modern times, Shippo has been produced with occasional periods 
of revival or decadence. In spite of the various local traditions that 
this art was of foreign origin, Mr. Bowes holds to its continous Japanese 
character and to the finer quality of the earlier as compared with 
modern work, which is made largely for export. As an appendix he 
adds notes upon glass making, on forms and uses of enamel works, on 
signatures and other marks and a careful study of the works of the 
Hirata family. A. M. 



